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diation  Commission  in  Seattle  to  proceed  immediately  to  the 
Twin  Cities  to  gather  first-hand  information  as  to  the  labor 
troubles  here.  Upon  being  informed  of  this  action,  E.  G. 
Hall,  president  of  the  Minnesota  Federation  of  Labor, 
ordered  all  men  who  had  already  gone  out  to  return  to  work. 
Although  this  is  not  recognized  as  official  intervention,  the 
labor  group  have  taken  it  as  a concession  to  their  demands. 

In  his  handling  of  the  situation,  Secretary  Baker  showed  an 
astute  knowledge  of  labor  conditions  and  of  those  conflicting 
interests  which  play  such  a prominent  part  in  such  contro- 
versies. A paragraph  from  his  telegram  will  show  his  diplo- 
matic way  of  placating  all  concerned : “The  primary  authority 
and  responsibility  of  the  governor  in  dealing  with  the  situation 
now  existing  is  recognized,  but  because  of  federal  interests 
which  may  become  involved,  it  is  desired  that  your  commission 
make  such  informal  observations  as  will  permit  an  accurate 
understanding  of  the  situation  from  here.” 
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This  whole  controversy  is  symptomatic  of  a growing  unrest 
in  the  Northwest.  For  the  time  being,  the  situation  is  in 
hand,  depending,  however,  upon  the  action  of  the  federal 
commission,  of  which  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  is  the  head. 
But  whatever  their  findings  may  be,  the  whole  situation  is 
pregnant  with  possibilities.  The  threat  of  the  strike  brought 
into  closer  contact  the  leaders  of  the  Non-Partisan  League 
and  the  Federation  of  Labor.  This,  with  the  appearance  of 
the  president  of  the  league,  Mr.  Townley,  on  the  platform  of 
the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  and  the  frequent  conferences  between  leaders  of 
both  groups  in  the  Northwest,  is  portentous.  Of  seeming 
unimportance  in  itself,  this  strike,  whether  it  becomes  a reality 
or  not,  is  of  national  significance  because  of  its  implications 
and  the  possibility  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  labor  and  the 
agrarian  groups  into  a powerful  political  machine. 
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%\  From  the  Ashes  of  Halifax 

The  Relief  Work  for  the  Blinded,  the  Maimed  and  the  Orphans 


By  C.  C . Car 5 tens 


SECRETARY  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  CHILDREN 


WHEN  the  American  Red  Cross  Unit,  under  the 
direction  of  John  F.  Moors,  of  Boston,  reached 
Halifax  about  forty-eight  hours  after  the  disas- 
ter, it  and  the  Massachusetts  State  Medical 
Unit,  through  whose  generous  action  the  Red  Cross  was 
enabled  to  get  on  the  scene  so  promptly,  were  greeted  most 
cordially  as  brothers  and  allies. 

With  the  Massachusetts  State  Unit  was  A.  C.  Ratchesky, 
of  the  Public  Safety  Committee.  He  was  sent  by  Governor 
McCall  as  his  personal  representative,  and  from  his  wide 
business  and  charitable  experience  he  contributed  much  in 
helping  to  devise  a good  system  of  shipping  and  warehousing 
of  supplies. 

Never  before  in  any  extensive  disaster  were  the  essential 
principles  of  disaster  relief  so  quickly  established  as  at  Halifax. 
In  less  than  twelve  hours  from  the  time  the  American  unit 
from  Boston  had  arrived,  the  necessary  features  of  a good 
working  plan  were  accepted  by  the  local  Relief  Committee, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  the  plan  has  been  consistently 
adhered  to. 

The  relief  funds,  from  whatever  source  received,  were  all 
placed  in  the  hands  of  one  Finance  Committee,  of  which 
George  S.  Campbell,  of  Halifax,  a man  of  unquestioned  in- 
tegrity, was  made  chairman. 

The  granting  of  relief,  of  whatever  sort  it  might  be,  was 
placed  under  one  central  management,  and  it  was  determined 
that  all  records  should  be  cleared  through  one  registration 

bureau. 

The  giving  of  emergency  relief  in  food,  clothing  and  other 
things  was  not  allowed  to  wait  upon  the  perfection  of  this 
system. 

A small  managing  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out 
and  interpret  the  general  policy  determined  upon  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee.  A Rehabilitation  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed about  a week  after  the  disaster,  and  about  as  early  as 
it  seemed  wise,  which  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  discover- 
ing, case  by  case,  just  the  opportunity  each  family  needed  to 


restore  it  to  self-support  and  independent  living.  The  chair- 
manship of  this  committee  was  entrusted  to  D.  MacGillivray, 
a prominent  banker,  and  a respected  and  forceful  man,  who 
had  been  president  of  the  Halifax  Social  Service  Bureau, 
which  corresponds  to  an  Associated  Charities  of  other  cities. 

The  Halifax  catastrophe  had  some  characteristics  peculiar 
to  itself.  Although  the  exact  number  of  dead  has  not  been 
determined  and  may  never  be  known,  the  number  of  both 
dead  and  wounded  seems  unprecedentedly  large.  But  what 
made  this  tragedy  most  sad  was  the  great  loss  of  sight  caused 
by  the  large  amount  of  shattered  and  flying  glass.  It  is  now 
believed  by  those  in  best  position  to  know  that  the  number  of 
totally  blind  may  reach  from  400  to  500  and  the  number  of 
those  having  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  or  having  seriously  im- 
paired vision  may  be  equally  large. 

To  make  a careful  survey  of  the  extent  of  the  problem  of 
blindness,  Lucy  Wright,  formerly  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  has  gone  to  Halifax  to  offer  her  ser- 
vices, and  the  American  Red  Cross  has  appointed  a committee 
of  experts  on  the  training  of  the  sightless  to  cooperate  with 
citizens  in  Halifax  for  the  purpose  of  shaping  the  most  intel- 
ligent program  possible  for  the  training  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind.  E.  E.  Allen,  superintendent  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  Boston,  has  been  made  chairman  of 
this  committee. 

The  five  hospitals  on  land  and  the  one  ship  hospital,  impro- 
vised immediately  after  the  disaster  and  managed  by  the 
various  American  medical  units,  cared  for  hundreds  of  major 
and  minor  surgical  cases  that  arose  particularly  out  of  this 
disaster,  and  for  which  the  city  had  neither  adequate  bed- 
space  in  hospitals  nor  adequate  medical  service,  as  many  of 
the  best  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Halifax  were  in  over-seas 
or  other  military  service.  To  help  Halifax  in  this  emergency, 
some  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  from  various  cities  of  New 
England  responded  to  the  call. 

In  developing  rehabilitation  work  for  the  families  of  the 
wounded  and  sick  it  soon  became  apparent  that  through  medi- 
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cal-social  service  the  most  natural  approach  to  that  type  of 
problem  could  be  obtained.  Fortunately,  the  Red  Cross  unit 
had  Katherine  McMahon,  an  expert  in  medical-social  service, 
in  its  number,  and  two  weeks  after  the  disaster  plans  had  been 
accepted  by  the  permanent  as  well  as  the  improvised  hospitals 
of  the  city  to  start  this  form  of  work  in  each  of  them. 

The  death-rate  among  the  children  was  very  heavy,  but  an 
even  larger  number  have  been  left  orphans  or  dependent  by 
the  death  of  one  or  both  parents.  These  will  need  special 
care  so  that  wherever  possible  the  home  may  be  saved  for  the 
child  if  the  relief  funds  can  help  to  re-establish  the  home  or, 
where  this  is  impossible,  that  the  child  may  be  placed  in  a 
new  family  just  suited  to  its  needs  and  may  have  intelligent 
oversight  for  some  time  to  come.  For  this  purpose  a Chil- 
dren’s Committee  has  been  organized  as  a sub-committee  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Committee,  and  E.  H.  Blois  has  been  made 
chairman. 

To  carry  out  its  various  tasks,  the  Rehabilitation  Committee 
has  called  as  its  executive  secretary  Christopher  Lanz,  general 
secretary  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  under  whose  direction  the  rehabilitation  work  after 
the  Salem  fire  was  brought  to  a successful  conclusion.  Mr. 
Lanz  is  now  on  the  ground. 

Many  trained  visitors  volunteered  from  various  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  have  been  assigned  to  the 
service  of  the  Rehabilitation  Committee.  Many  young  wom- 


en of  Halifax  and  vicinity  have  also  offered  their  services  and 
will  be  of  very  great  help.  To  these  numbers  have  now  been 
added  a considerable  part  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  public 
schools  of  Halifax,  until  the  regular  sessions  of  the  schools 
begin  again. 

The  Halifax  disaster  will  leave  a permanent  mark  upon 
the  city  for  at  least  a generation  because  so  many  of  the  living 
have  been  blinded  or  maimed  for  life.  But  it  is  possible  that 
the  disaster  may  also  leave  a mark  of  another  sort,  for  it  is 
confidently  believed  by  those  who  took  part  in  the  relief  work 
during  the  first  few  weeks  that  Halifax  will  gain  as  well  as 
lose.  The  sturdy  qualities  of  its  citizens  will  bring  “beauty 
out  of  ashes.” 

It  may  confidently  be  expected  that  through  this  calamity 
there  may  be  developed  a program  for  the  care,  training  and 
education  of  the  sightless  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  any 
now  existing,  that  medical  social  service  will  be  permanently 
grafted  upon  the  hospital  and  out-patient  service  of  the  com- 
munity and  that  the  staff  of  teachers  of  the  stricken  city  by 
direct  contact  with  the  intimate  problems  of  the  families  of  the 
children  they  have  in  their  classrooms,  may  acquire  a broader 
view  of  their  work. 

If  there  should  result  no  other  benefits — and  there  are 
likely  to  be  many  others,  as,  for  example,  in  city-planning, 
housing  and  health — the  death  and  suffering  at  Halifax  will 
not  have  been  in  vain.  It  will  not  have  been  all  loss. 


A Lesson  for  Teacher 

By  Cecilia  Razovski 


1 RE  teachers  human?  Every  once  in  a while  a popu- 
lar  magazine  earnestly  discusses  this  vital  problem 
f — in  a series  of  articles  written  by  a person  of  au- 
-i.  JL.  thority.  Occasionally  the  question  is  solved  by 
the  same  authority,  who  points  out  that  someone  at  one  time 
has  seen  a teacher  laugh  at  a pupil’s  witticism  during  class- 
hour;  another  admits  that  quite  frequently  (relatively  speak- 
ing, of  course)  a teacher  marries;  and  still  another  asserts 
(although  this  is  rather  improbable)  that  some  teachers  have 
a sense  of  humor  which  is  especially  evoked  when  they  read 
the  aforementioned  magazine  articles. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  one  class  of  students  in  the 
public  night  schools  of  our  cities  who  have  not  yet  become 
Americanized  to  the  degree  of  being  willing  to  accept  Amer- 
ica’s present  opinion  of  its  teachers.  They  still  believe  that 
a teacher  is  not  only  a human  being  but  is  a woman  as  well, 
and  as  a woman  is  entitled  to  the  homage  due  her.  And, 
following  up  a logical  conclusion,  pray,  what  greater  homage 
can  man  pay  any  woman  than  to  make  love  to  her? 

Initiating  fifty-five  or  sixty  grown  men  into  the  intricacies 
of  the  English  alphabet  and  teaching  them  to  say  such  plati- 
tudinous but  obviously  necessary  sentences  as  “I  work  with 
my  hands,”  “I  see  with  my  eyes,”  leaves  “Mis’a  Teach”  very 
little  time  in  which  to  become  personally  acquainted  with 
each  student.  7 rue,  she  calls  the  roll  every  evening,  her 
sense  of  rhythm  revelling  in  such  musical  names  as  Paul  Joy, 
Carmelo  Ferrario,  \ incenzo  Tunesi,  Ottilio  Garavaglia,  the 
while  her  mind  harkens  back  to  wondrous  tales  of  sunny 
Italy.  Although  much  is  expected  of  a teacher,  surely  no 
one  can  demand  that  she  become  acquainted  with  the  family 
history  of  each  pupil  and  the  psychology  of  each  pupil’s  mind. 

But  here  fate  steps  in  and  takes  a hand  in  the  guise  of  the 


Social  Center  Committee.  The  committee  is  interested  in 
bettering  conditions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  and  has  ar- 
ranged a dance  for  the  pupils,  and — “As  a teacher,  it  is  your 
duty  to  come  to  this  dance,  Miss  R.,  the  men  will  be  sure 
to  stay  for  it  after  class,  if  their  teacher  will  also  remain. 
Our  object  is  to  teach  the  young  people  to  meet  in  proper 
places  and  under  proper  supervision,  not  on  street  corners.” 
Thus  speaks  the  committee;  and  teacher,  usually  too  worn  and 
weary  at  the  end  of  a day  to  go  to  a dance  with  her  brother 
or  her  uncle  or  her  father  or  her — let’s  say  cousin — eagerly 
and  willingly  assents  to  this  splendid  suggestion  and  stays  for 
the  dance. 

So  do  the  men.  They  all  stay,  stolidly  backed  up  against 
the  wall,  from  which  no  derrick  apparently  can  move  them, 
watching  the  young  girls  dance  together.  Again  Fate,  alias 
the  S.  C.  C.,  comes  to  the  rescue.  “Oh,  Miss  R.,  take  one  of 
your  men  and  dance  with  him,  do — the  thing  will  be  a dis- 
mal failure  if  someone  doesn’t  start  something.”  Miss  R. 
(realizing,  of  course,  that  she  is  not  outraging  any  conven- 
tions— oh,  no,  everything  goes  in  social  service  work),  boldly 
accosts  the  pupil  nearest  her:  “Won’t  you  waltz  with  me, 

Camillo?”  Camillo  Belfiglio  (the  name  is  music)  and  “Mis’a 
Teach”  have  a glorious  waltz  together,  followed  by  another. 
The  others  take  heart  and  the  dance  is  a success,  according 
to  the  committee,  who  gleefully  cry,  “That’s  the  way  to 
Americanize  them !” 

Next  evening  work  is  seriously  resumed  and  after  class 
Camillo  signifies  his  desire  to  consult  his  teacher  about  a very 
important  matter.  As  Teacher  has  already  been  approached 
for  information  as  to  how  to  get  a job,  cure  scarlet  fever  and 
obtain  a work  permit  for  a thirteen-year-old  child,  she  is  ready 
for  anything.  But  she  hasn’t  anticipated  the  shock.  “Mis’a 


